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THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Our Lord after Judas betrayed him; was taken to the 
high priest for the purpose of being tried; you will won- 
der what accusation they could bring against one whose 
life had been so spotless; and indeed they were quite un- 
able to find any. Some witnesses indeed rose up against 
Him, but they had little to say, and that little was, on ex- 
amination, proved to be totally false. 

| During their infamous accusations, our Lord preserved 
a meek and unbroken silence ; but at last the high priest 
tose up, and solemnly adjured Him to answer for Him- 
self, and to declare whether He was really the Son of 
God. 
Upon this solemn appeal, our Saviour answered him 
with divine majesty and dignity, and said, ‘1 am! and 
hereafter ye shall see me sitting on the right hand of pow- 
er, and coming in the clouds of heaven !” 

When the high priest heard these words, he turned to 
hose who were assembled there, and said ‘“‘ He has spoken 
blasphemy, we need no further witness; you have all 
heard :/how He calls himself the Son of God—what do 

ou think He deserves?” Upon which, they all agreed 
that he ought to be condemned to death, and they began 
to heap every insult upon Him that they could think of— 
mocking, striking Him, and even spitting on him. 

Now, although they had decided on His death, they 

ould not carry the sentence into execution without a war- 
tant from the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate; and ac- 
cordingly, when morning came, they conducted Him to 
the judgment hall to be further examined, and finally con- 
idemned, by Pilate. 

Here He underwent the mockery of a second trial ; af- 
ter which Pilate—who, being a Roman, took no part in 
the prejudices and passions of the Jews— was forced by 
the power of truth to declare that he could find no fault 
in Him, and that he would therefore release Him; but 

he chief priests vehemently protested against this, and 
ised many arguments to induce Pilate to pass sentence of 
death on Him. 

No sooner had the priests received the warrant from Pi- 
ate, than they put it into execution without delay. 

They led our Lord to a hill near the city, called Calva- 
ty, which was the place of execution ; where they erected 
three crosses; to the one in the midst they nailed our Sa- 

tour, and on the others were crucified two thieves, who 
ad been condemned to death, and who were to be exe- 
uted at the same time. 

And now that their rage and cruelty had done their 
utmost, and that the Lord Jesus was actually suffering 
death from the hands of the very creatures He came to 





save, what do we hear from his lips? words of upbraiding 
or reproach? No—His dying voice ascends in prayer to 
God for his murderers: ‘‘ Father! forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!” 

You would think that such a prayer must have disarm- 
ed their malice ; however, they still continued to insult 
and deride Him, in which they were joined by one of the 
thieves, who railed on Him, and said, “ If thou be Christ, 
save thyself and us.” But the other thief, in spite of the 
humiliating circumstances in which he beheld the Saviour, 
believed on Him as the Son of God. Shocked to hear 
his. companion use such language, he rebuked him, and 
professed his belief in the spotless innocence of Christ. 

He then turned to our Lord, and humbly entreated his 
favor, saying, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” 

“ Verily I say unto thee,” said the Lord, “‘ to-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” 

It was about twelve o’clock in the day when our Lord 
was nailed to the cross; and from that time till three 
o’clock, there was an awful darkness which overspread all 
the land. 

But at three o’clock, our blessed Saviour having com- 
pleted the great work for which He came into the world, 
exclaimed, “It is finished;” and, commending His 
spirit into the hands of His Father, bowed His head and 
expired ! 

Awful were the signs which accompanied His death. 
The earth shook, the rocks were torn asunder, and the 
veil of the ‘temple, which separated the most holy place 
from the rest, was rent in two from the top to the bottom. 
Even the centurion—the officer who commanded the guard 
at the crucifixion—was converted by these prodigies, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of God!” 

[Parley’s Bible Stories. 


Moral Tales. 

s BACHELOR BEN. 

If there could be anybody so poor in relations as not to 
have an unmarried uncle—a bachelor uncle, or one they 
called theirs, at least, they might have found one in my 
uncle Ben, who was willingly uncle to all the juniors of his 
acquaintance, and few who really are so, were more re- 
spected by their nephews and nieces. 

‘* Bachelor Ben,” as he was familiarly called by his se- 
niors, was only thirty-five, and as that is only half-way to 
*‘ threescore and ten,’’ the allotted age of man, they told 
him he ought to get a wife; but he declared it was not to 
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be thought of; an old bachelor he was, and such he would 
live and die, “‘ if,” as he sometimes slily added, “he did 
not change his mind very materially ;” yet notwithstand- 
ing this declaration, he was a general favorite of old and 
young of both sexes of the village of his residence. And 
we young folks used to bother our brains wondering why 
such a fine fellow did not get married, or rather why he 
had not some ten or twelve years ago, for we thought, 
‘* poor soul, there is not much chance for you now.” 

Uncle Ben will get along very well without our assis- 
tance, so we leave him for a time to introduce one before 
unknown, and uncared for, yet none the less worthy of 
your acquaintance. There are people in this world who 
live in it some time before folks begin to know it, or to 
notice it at least, beautiful flowers that bloom and shed 
their fragrance on the one quiet spot of their birth—yet 
they are sometimes discovered and appreciated. Such a 
flower was Mina Morris, the heroine of our humble 
story. 

Every body knew that “ Old Morris,” as he was called, 
lived in a very small house on the banks of Bonnie-brook, 
near the old bridge—that he was a poor man, who seemed 
to have all the bad luck in the world; yet they did net 
know what a treasure of a daughter he had; how, when 
every other prospect seemed clouded, when the whole 
world ele seemed so heartless, he turned to her for sun- 
shine, for love, for hopeful words, for acts of kindness, 
and was never, no, never disappointed. Oh! love can 
make the darkest lot more cheerful, and the poorest hovel 
seem a place of content, while hatred and suspicion turn 
to poison the wine of the golden cup, which pleasure holds 
to the lips of the richest and grandest. 

Mrs. Morris had been dead several years, leaving three: 
children, and as far as any being could fill the place of a 
mother, Mina had done it for her younger brothers. I 
might relate the sad story of their struggles with poverty 
and misfortnne, of their father’s long illness, of Mina’s 
energy and hopefulness, which turned everything to the 
best advantage, but I prefer dwelling on the brighter tints 
of the picture. 

But at last fortune seemed to smile, even upon “ Old 
Morris.”” His sister came to live with them—the old 
house was repaired, and additional rooms built; the boys 
attended the village school; their father recovered his 
health, and our Mina pursued her studies at home under 
the tuition of her aunt, a woman of excellent taste and 
education, though she was what some folks call an “ old 
maid,’* yet T doubt hot che‘story. of * aunt, Amy,’" would 
prove that “teo much heart, ofievcr than too léttle,” is the 
cause of celibacy. 

I said fortune prospered thera ; 40 of course, people be- 











gin to notice them; they always notice those who are 
prosperous; and the same virtues that made their home the 
abode of happiness at first, still shed their influence there, 
and how could it be otherwise than that beauty and good- 
ness should attract admiration, and that many should love 
Mina Morris. 

I have not the power to describe her as I would like to 
do, and will only say this much that her “tell-tale face ” 
would let her feeling be known, yet that proved no fault, 
for it was always radiant with good nature, and soon every 
face around would wear the reflection of it. And the se- 
cret of her presence carrying an influence so like sun- 
shine with it, was this—all her words and ae¢tions came 
warm from her loving heart; she was happy herself, and 
wished to make all arouud her so. 

I said she had her lovers—but how did she treat them? 
When the young men would stammer forth their love, and 
try to talk of marriage to her, she would say she could 
never leave her dear father and brothers, she was so hap- 
py at home; and she would point them to other and per- 
haps fairer maidens ; and if any thing could make a man 
feel any ways comfortable as a rejected lover, it was her 
manner of doing it. 

But we must return to “ Bachelor Ben,” whom we have 
so long lost sight of, and finish our story as soon as may 
be, leaving many things for the gentle reader to fill up 
in her imagination as she goes along. He visited here as 
at other places, for he was welcome every where, but no 
one suspected what really came to pass about the first day 
of January 18—. Then Mina was to be married, for a 
general invitation had been given to her wedding, and we 
were-all there of course. Yet, but few knew who the 
happy fellow was, until at last came the appointed hour, 
and with it the groomsman and bridesmaid, and Miss Mi- 
na Morris, and Mr. Benjamin F. Bradley, Esq. ‘‘ Uncle 
Ben,”’ “‘ Bachelor Ben,” the fellow determined to live and 
die an old bachelor; but he had “‘ changed his mind very 
materally.”” 

A better or happier looking couple I never saw, nor 
hope to hear of, until I get married myself; and the whole 
company seemed determined to enjoy themselves, and 
there was not a merrier bridal party, that day at least, in 
the whole empire state. 

After the surprise was a little over, old Mr. Morris 
(folks put the Mr. to his name, now-a-days) declared, he 
must tell the whole story, and if I ever regretted that I 
cannot write as folks talk, and tell a stury in their own 
words, it is now; for I would so like to have you hear the 
happy old man go on. But the amount of it was this— 
Uncle Ben had been their friend all the while (he had 
been the first to discover the treasure, and he meant to 
enjoy it;) he had assisted them through the hands of their 
aunt, to educate themselves, and on such a foundation as 
they had, to make them what they were. And need I say 
the corner-stone of that foundation was the kind heart and 
cheerful disposition of Mina Morris.—[ Olive Branch. 


[This is an example worthy of the imitation of Bache- 
lors, whether old or young. To select a worthy family, 
in depressed circumstances, to visit and encourage the pa- 
rents, to aid in the education of the children, to help them 
into circumstances whereby they can maintain themselves 
and do without help—this is to act the part of the ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan ”—it will afford a heartfelt satisfaction to the 
benefactor, as much as tothe beneficiaries—it will be 
next to having a family of his own, and may lead him to 
prefer that condition to the loneliness of an old Bach- 


elor.} Eprror. 








History and Biography. 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 206. Vol. 20.] 
Henry VI.—tue Basy Kine. 
Crowned 1422—Murdered 1471. 


** What a baby king?” Yes; Henry VI. was not quite 
a year old when he was made king. This is one of the 
evils of a hereditary government. It is liable to be left 
in the hands of children; a few favorites about the. court 
manage every thing in his name; and this occasions jeal- 
ousies and quarrels among the nobility. This was the 
case with this young king. 

The Duke of Bedford was appointed by Parliament pro- 
tector of England, during the minority of the king. But, 
as there were now two nations to take care of, and he 
was obliged to be in France, with the army, his: brother 
the duke of Gloucester was appointed to govern in his ab- 
sence. A council of twelve, also, was appointed to act 
with them. The English were now masters of all France; 
the duke of Bedford was at the head of a numerous army, 
in the heart of the kingdom; and the duke of Burgundy 
had entered into a confederacy with him. But the old 
imbecile king of France was dead, and his son Charles, 
though not yet twenty, united the prudence of age with 
the affability of youth. At first, however, his affairs seem- 
ed desperate; but having gained an advantage over the 
English, his men began to take courage; and at this crit- 
‘ical moment, Joan of Arc, a servant girl in a public inn, 
came forward, professing to be inspired and sent for the 
deliverance of her country. This, falling in with the su- 
perstitiop. of -the -times, inspired the -French. vith new 
courage '- pnd Jorn herself, now balled the !Maid:of Or- 
leans; led tliem ‘oh Witti the most datitig intrepidity, Vic. 
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tory after victory was obtained, till, at length, she was 
taken prisoner by the English; and to their everlasting 
disgrace, tried and condemned as a witch, and burnt alive. 
But the successes already gained, had put such courage 
into the French; and the duke of Burgundy, disgusted 
with their treatment of this girl, abandoned his allies ; and 
the English were not only driven from France, but from 
Normandy, and Guienna, and all the other plaees on the 
continent except Calais, some of which they had held for 
three hundred years. But this war lasted thirty-one years 
after Henry VI. came to the throne—thirty-eight in all, 
and cost immense blood and treasure on both sides. Be- 
sides all the evil brought upon France by this war, Eng- 
land gained nothing by it; and besides losing her pos- 
sessions on the contjnéot, was in a worse condition at 
home. 

Henry was a weak prince, not possessing the ability to 
lead and control such headstrong and discordant spirits as 
distracted his kingdom. The care of his education had 
been entrusted to Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, 
who was his great uncle. The bishop was ambitious, and 
quarrelled with the Duke of Gloucester; and in order to 
strengthen his interests with the king, he married him to 
Margaret of Anjou. Having thus strengthened his inter- 
ests, he began by accusing the duke of Gloucester’s wife 
of witchcraft, which he proved to the satisfaction of the 
wise judges of that superstitions age, and she was impris- 
oned. After this the duke was accused of treason, thrown 
into prison and soon after found dead in his bed. Six 
weeks after, the bishop of Winchester died in the utmost 
agony of remorse. It being supposed that the king and 
queen were privy to the duke’s murder, they were looked 
upon with disgust, and great discontent began to prevail 
among the people. 

Richard, duke of York, whose hereditary title to the 
crown was better than Henry’s, took advantage of these 
things, to foment disturbances, intending to embrace the 
first opportunity of asserting his title to the crown. The 
duke of Suffolk succeeded the bishop of Winchester in 
power ; but exercised it so arbitrarily, as to excite the ha- 
tred of the whole kingdom. He was driven into exile, 
and murdered on the way. 

The insurrection of Jack Cade took place at this time, 
1450. He was a native of Ireland, who had been obliged 
to leave his country for his crimes. He now returned, 
and taking advantage of the general discontent, and the 
weakness of the king, he put himself at the head of 20,000 
men, and marched to the capital. The city of London 
opened their gates to him; and for some time he main- 
tained great order and discipline among his followers ; but 
after some time, getting into a quarrel with the citizens, 
the government found means to disperse his followers, 
and setting a price upon his head, he was taken and slain. 

After this, in 1452, the duke of York raised ten thou- 
sand men, and marched towards London, demanding a 
reformation of the government, and the removal of the 
duke of Somerset from all power and authority. But at 
this time, a reconciliation took place. In 1454, the king 
fell into a distemper, which made him incapable of man- 
aging affairs, and the duke of York was appointed protec- 
tor of the kingdom, with power to hold and open parlia- 
ment at pleasure. After some time, however, the king 
recovered from his lethargy ; and finding himself stripped 
of authority, he, by the persuasions of the queen, removed 
the duke of York from his place. In consequence of this, 
the duke took up arms against the king, and gained a com- 
plete victory, in which the duke of Somerset was slain, 
and the king himself wounded. This was in 1455. The 
duke now took the reins of government, allowing to the 
king the name and forms of royalty. But the queen con- 
tinued to excite him to assert his prerogative; and at 
length the duke was obliged to retire. The two parties 
again met in the field. in 1459, when the duke of York 
was defeated, and obliged to retire into Ireland. The 
earl of Warwick, one of the ablest of his supporters, fled 
to Calais. In 1460, Warwick landed in Kent, where he 
was joined by some barons, and marched up to London, 
amid the acclamations of the people. The city of Lon- 
don opened their gates to him. The two parties met 
again, the queen herself at the head of the king’s troops ; 
but this time, the Yorkists were victorious ; and a parlia- 
ment was assembled, .at which the claims of the two par- 
ties were discussed ; and it was decided that Henry should 
hold the crown till his death, and the duke should be ap- 
pointed his successor. ‘The queen now retired to Wales, 
and being joined by the Northern barons, soon found her- 
self at the head of 20,000 men; by whom she obtained a 
complete victory, in which the duke of York was slain, 
and his head fixed on the gates of York. But Edward, 
eldest son of the duke of York was proclaimed king, by 
the city of London; and .after various intrigues and a 
long and bloody civil war, in which several pitched bat- 
tles were fought, and not less than 50,000 slain, Edward 
having once been obliged to fly himself from his kingdom, 
the king and his son were murdered in cold blood, the 
queen fled to her father, and Edward was left on the 
throne. N. 
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Sabbath School. 


SINGING IN HEAVEN. 


Some time since, I was teacher of a public school in a 
beautiful. town in one of our New England states. Like 
all other schools of a similar kind, it was a little world in 
miniature, made up of a large number of promising boys 








and girls, such as usually attend the village school ; all 
mae acting in their own little sphere, and differing 
one frotm the other like a garden, where each plant pro- 
duces the properties corresponding with its own nature. 
Among them was little George, a sprightly, bright-eyed 
boy, whose uncommon sweetness of disposition and win- 
ning manner, soon won the affections of the scholars, as 
well as my own. As I became acquainted with him, I ob- 
served that he possessed more than ordinary intelligence, 
and though young in years the seeds of grace had been 
sown in his heart, which to all appearance would in due 
time bring forth fruit a hundred fold. He was diligent in 
his attendance at the school, and punctual in getting his 
lessons, and especially his lessons for the Sabbath School, 
in which he often excelled many of the scholars twice his 
age ; his questions and answers on Saturdays, when I ex- 
amined the children respecting their Sabbath School les- 
sons, often astonished me, for they were quite beyond his 
years; the older and larger scholars would listen with a 
sort of deference to him, and with that approving smile 
which showed they justly appreciated those Christian 
graces which marked his every action. He was remark- 
able for his docility and obedience, and I never can for- 
get the expression of that sparkling blue eye as he would 
ask me to tell him about Jesus Christ and heaven, where 
he said he should go when he died. 

He delighted very much in singing the little hymns he 
had heard at the Sabbath School. On one occasion, his 
mother reproved him for singing too much, and what, my 
dear children, do you think he replied? He did not con- 
tinue his singing or answer her rudely, as I have heard 
some children when their parents speak to them; but 
said, “‘ Ma, when I go to heaven, I shall sing as much as 
I want to.” I often looked upon him as a gem that would 
shine in that bright world where they have no need of the 
sun or the moon, as a choice flower that*would soon blocm 
in the Paradise of God; and I was not mistaken. 

When autumn came, and the trees dropped their leaves, 
little George drooped also, and in a few days his spirit 
winged its way to God who gave it. A great number of 
the village children followed him to his burial place, to 
pay him their last respects, and a lady who loved him very 
much wrote some beautiful verses for the children to sing 
at his grave, from the words, “I shall sing when I am 
gone to heaven.’’—S. S, Advocate. 








Benevolence. 








How would it please you, young friends, if™ should tell 
you a story this evening? I have one that I fhink will be 
worth hearing. It is about two orphan children. James 
and Emily had oncea very kind father and mother, though 
their father died when they were quite young. I used to 
know the children very well. How often have I seen 
them, hand in hand, going to sehool. Their faces were 
always lighted up with a smile, and they had the name of 
being very affectionate to each other, and very kind to 
their playmates. I have seen them in the Sabbath School, 
too, where all good boys and girls love to go, and though 
I never made inquiries about them of their teacher, I am 
pretty sure they learned their lessons well, and listened at- 
tentively to all that was said to them. 

The mother of these children was a very good lady. 
She used to talk to them a great deal about God and about 
heaven; and many a time, she led James and Emily into 
her room, and knelt down with them in prayer. Oh! 
how much those children loved their mother. They, 
thought they could not Jive without her; and when once 
she reminded them that she might die, little James threw 
his arms arond her neck, and cried, and said he hoped if 
his dear mother died, that he and sister Emily might die 
too, and be buried where she was. ‘The wish that James 
had was perhaps not right ; but it was a very natural one, 
and when I was a child, I have prayed that God would let 
me die with mother. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN enh 
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It was in the autumn, after the frosts had begun to tin 
the forest trees with so many beautiful colors, that Jam 
and Emily were called one night to their mother’s bed- 


advice, and the last words ‘she uttered were cheerful and 
happy. Oh! what a privilege it is to see the Christian 
die. She prayed that God would be kind to her dear 
children, and lead them to heaven; and then she went to 
her-rest. Long and bitterly did these orphans. weep when 
they saw that their mother was dead; but they did not 
forget the many good counsels she had given them while 
she was living. ‘They remembered where she had direct- 
ed them to go for consolation. There they went ‘with 





their eyes full of tears, 
They went to their room and knelt down together, and 


go where their mother had gone. ' 


comfort to them? Did she not point to them the only 
true source of comfort? © Was she not their guardian an- 
gel still? 

**T begin now,” said little Emily, who was more calm] 
than ber brothor, although several years younger than he 
‘“‘T begin now to see what a precious book the Bible i 





Do you not remember, dear brother, where it says, “‘Whe 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord wil 
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asked the Lord to take care of them, to make them good§ gale 
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Does not the spirit of such a mother hover over those] her 
she cherished so fondly even after the body is cold andj Mev 
lifeless? Was it not her voice that whispered peace andj ‘ain, 
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take me up?” That is for you and me, I am sure it is. 
Don’t cry any more James, dear James;” and she kiss- 
ed the tears away from her brother’s face, and read to him 
some of the sweet Psalms which their mother loved. How 
often does the weaker become the stronger in the 
hour of sorrow. How often does the mighty oak, 
even, then need the influence of ‘the ivy, that at other 
times clings to its trunk for support. ‘The race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

But did the Lord take care of those children? What 
became of them? They remembered the lessons they 
had learned of their mother, and of their Sabbath School 
teachers. They did not forget that God had said, 
‘‘Those that seek me early, shall find me;” and they 
had a witness within their own breasts, that these words 
were true. 

The other day I took up a newspaper, and as I was 
looking it over, 1 saw that Emily was dead. That notice 
in the paper made me think of this story. She was eigh- 
teen years old, I believe. Her end was peaceful and hap- 
py. James is a minister of the gospel. I have not seen 
him for several years; but I learn that he is a good man, 
and trying to do good to others.— Youth's Cabinet. 








Religion. 








FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 


Several years since, being at a small seaport in Massa- 
ehusetts, one of those easterly storms came up which so 
often prove fatal to vessels and their crews on that coast. 
The wind had blown strongly from the north-east for a 
day or two; and as it increased to a gale, fears were en- 
tertained for the safety of a fine ship, which had been from 
the commencement of the north-easter, lying off and on 
the bay, apparently without any decision on the part of 
her officers which way to direct her course, and who had 
once or twice refused the offer ef a pilot. 

On the morning of the Sabbath, many an old weather- 
beaten tar was seen standing on the highest point of land 
in the place, looking anxiously at her through his glass, 


while others listened with trembling to his remarks on the- 


apparently doomed vessel. She was completely land- 
locked, as sailors say, (that is, surrounded by land,) ex- 
cept in the direction from which the wind blew; and as 
between her and the shore extensive sand banks interven- 
ed, her destruction was inevitable, unless she could make 
the harbor. 

At length, a number of resolute young men, perfectly 
acquainted with the intricate navigation of the bay and 
harbor, put off in assmall schooner, determined, if possi- 
ble, to bring her into port. A tremendous sea was rolling 
in the bay, and as the little vessel made her way out of 
the. harbor, the scene became one of deep and exciting 
interest. Now lifted up on the top of a dark wave, she 
seemed trembling on the verge of destruction ; then plung- 
ing down into the trough of the sea, was lost from our 
view, not even the top of her masts being visible, though 
probably twenty feet high; and a landsman would ex- 
claim, ‘‘ She has gone to the bottom.” Thus alternately 
rising: and sinking, she at length reached the ship, hailed 
and tendered a pilot, which was again refused. Irritated 
by the refusal, the skipper put his little vessel about and 
stood in for the harbor, when a gun was discharged from 
the laboring ship, and the signal for a pilot run to her 
masthead. 

The little schooner was laid to the wind, and as the 
ship came up she was directed to follow in her wake until 
within range of the light-house, where a smoother sea 
would allow them to run alongside, and put a pilot on 
board. In a few minutes the vessels came side to side, 
passing each other, and the pilot springing into the ship’s 
chains, was soon on her deck. 

The mysterious movements of the vessel were now ex- 
plained. She had taken a pilot some days before who 
was ignorant of his duty, and the crew, aware of his in- 
competency, were almost in a state of mutiny. When 
first hailed from, the schooner, the captain was below, but 
hearing the first pilot return the hail, went on deck, and 
deposing him from his trust, at once reversed his answer, 
by firing the signal gun. 

The new pilot having made the necessary inquiries 
about the working of the ship, requested the captain and 
his trustiest man to take the wheel, gave orders for the 
stations of his men, and charged the captain for the peril 
of his ship, not to change her course a hand breadth, but 
by his order. His port and bearing were those of a man 
confident in his knowledge and ability to save the ves- 
sel; and as the sailors winked to each other and said, 
“ That is none of your land sharks,” it was evident that 





confidence and hope were reviving within them. 

All the canvass she could bear was now spread to the 
gale, and while the silence of death reigned on board, she 
took her way on the larboard tack, directly toward the 
foaming breakers. On, on she flew, until it seemed from 
her proximitysto those breakers, that her destruction was 
inevitable. “Shall I put her about?” shouted the cap- 
tain, in tones Midicative of intense excitement. ‘‘ Steady,” 
was the calm reply of the pilot, when the sea was boiling 
like a cauldron under her bows. In another moment, the 
same calm, bold voice, pronounced the order. ‘ About 
ship !” and she turned her head from the breakers, and 
stood boldly off upon the other tack. 

“* He knows what he is about,” said the captian to the 
man by his side. ‘ He is an old salt, a sailor every yarn 
of him,” was the language of the seamen one to another, 





and the trembling passeagers began to hope. The ship 
now neared two sunken rocks, the place of which were 
marked by the angry breaking and boiling of the sea; 
and she seemed driving directly on them. ‘Full and 
steady,” was pronounced in tones of calm authority by 
the pilot, who stood with folded arms in the ship’s bows, 
the water drenching him completely as it broke over her 
bulwarks, She passed safely betweenYhem ; the order of 
turning on the other tack was given, and again she stood 
towards the fearful breakers, Nearer and nearer she 
came, and still no order from the pilot, who stood like a 
statue, calm and unmoved, amid the raging elements. 
The vessel Jabored hard, as the broken foaming waves 
roared around her, and seemed just on the verge of strik- 
ing, when “about ship!” in a voice like thunder, rose 
above the fury of the tempest. Again she stood upon the 
starboard tack, and soon entered the harbor and cast an- 
chor in safety. One hour later she could not have been 
rescued, for by the time she had reached her anchorage, 
no vessel could have carried a rag of sail in the open bay. 
Ship, crew, and passengers, more than one hundred in all, 
must have perished. When thé order was given to “‘back 
their fore-topsail, and let go the anchor,” a scene ensued, 
which might baffle the description of the painter or poet. 
The captain sprang from the wheel and caught the pilot 
in his arms, the sailors and passengers crowded around. 
Some hung around his neck, others embraced his knees, 
and tears streamed down the face of old seamen who had 
weathered many a storm, and braved untold dangers. All 
were passing forward, if only to grasp the hand of their 
deliverer in token of gratitude. And now for'the appli- 
cation : 

The ship’s crew had faith in their pilot. He came out 
of the very harbor in. which they sought entrance. Of 
course he knew.the way. 

Their faith amounted to confidence. They gave up the 
ship to his direction. It was obedient confidence. They 
did not say, ‘‘ He will save us,” and sit down indolently 
and neglect his orders. The helm was turned, the sails 
were trimmed, and every rope loosened or tightened as he 
directed. Nor did they disobey, though sometimes appa- 
rently rushing into the jaws of destruction. 

It was an affectionate confidence. Said'some on board, 
‘* Never did human being look so lovely to me as did that 
pilot when he first took his place in the ship’s’ bow, and 
gave forth, in confident tones, his orders. And as he led 
us through one danger after another, he seemed more and 
more lovely. And when we were safely anchored, I felt 
that I could die for him.” 

Such is faith in Christ. The sinner, struggling in the 
tempest of Sinai, while the law is thundering forth its 
curse against every offender, guilty and despairing, is di- 
rected to Jesus, the heavenly Pilot who came forth from 
the haven of eternal rest which he desires to enter. As 
he approaches, he discovers in him all that gives assur- 
ance of his ability and willingness to save. He confides 
his soul to his merits, and wisdom, and love, giving up all 
other dependencies and guides, and resting solely and en- 
tirely upon him. 

His, too, is an obedient confidence. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” is his first inquiry, and from that 
hour he is ready to do whatsoever he commands him; and 
though he sees rocks and quicksands in his way, he still 
moves on, in humble obedience, leaving the results with 
his Lord. : 

It is an affectionate confidence. The moment he dis- 
covers Jesus as a Saviour, he sees in him more than hu- 
man beauty; and every step of his progress in the work 
of salvation, endears the blessed Jesus to him more and 
more. He is ready to lay down his life, if need may be, 
for his sake, so that it is written of many in heaven, 
““They loved not their lives unto death.” Reader! have 
you this faith ? 

The ship’s crew were saved by the unmerited favor of 
the pilot. They were saved by faith in him. They were 
saved by their efforts in obedience to him. Favor the 
procuring cause. Faith the instrumental cause. Obe- 
dient efforts its operative cause. So we are saved by 
grace as the procuring, faith the instrumental cause, and 
love as the operation of that faith.—Sheet Anchor. 








Nursery. 
THE HYACINTHS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

Little Emily was in trouble because the winter lasted 
so long. She was fond of flowers, and had a small gar- 
den, of which she took great caie. She wished that 








.spring would come, and winter go away. 


Her father said one day, “‘ Look, Emily, I have 


brought you a bulb, which will flower some day, if you 


take care of it.” 

“How can I, father?” said the little girl. ‘The 
ground is as hard as a stone, and my garden is covered 
with snow.” 

She did not know that plants would grow in pots. Her 
father gave her one, and showed her how to set her hya- 
cinth bulb, and she attended to his directions, hardly 
knowing whether he was in earnest. She did not think 
flowers could grow, unless the sky was blue, and the air 
mild and pleasant. Thus little children often make mis- 
takes, and happy are those who attend to their wiser and 
older friends. Above all, let us trust in God our heaven- 
ly Father at all times, for all his ways are right, even 
thoughghey may be hid from us. 

Alter several days had passed, some little green leaves 
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began to shoot out of the mould,in the pot. Emily re- 
joiced, and hastened to tell her parents and everybody 
about her. Her father said, ‘‘ We must watch this flow- 
er as we should a little child, with care and tenderness, 
hoping that both our Emily and her flowers will prosper.” 

Emily carefully supplied her plant with water, and took 
great pleasure in it. ‘“‘ Right, my dear,’’ said her father, 
‘plants will not grow without care; yet, after all, God 
giveth the increase. It is the same with spiritual 
things.” 

The plant continued to grow. Emily was delighted, 
and said she should be quite satisfied with the leaves, even 
if it never had any blossoms. Her father showed her the 
bud of the future flower, and said she would generally find 
rt contented people have more than they expect, or even 

esire. 

Her love for her hyacinth increased every day with its 
growth. She was careful not to give it too much water 
or too little, and also that it should not be cold. If the 
sun shone, she removed her plant to the window; and 
her mother observed, that as plants and all creatures en- 
joy and advance best in the sunbeams, so we should seek 
to keep ourselves in the constant enjoyment of the love 
God. (Jude 21.) 

Emily thought of her flower the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and the last at night. Often she looked at it, wish- 
ing the flower would come out, and asking what color it 
would be, adding, ‘‘I do not mind, if it will but open.” 

Her father warned her not to set her heart too much 
upon any earthly thing, and at the same time to be glad 
and thankful that we have so many pleasures. 

At last the hyacinth came out. There were twelve lit- 
tle bells, and five broad leaves of a bright and beautiful 
green. The flower was a bright pink, like the color of 
Emily’s cheek, or perhaps more like some of the clouds 
we see just when the sun rises. ‘This was on a beautiful 
morning in March. 

The hyacinth had a strong but sweet smell. Emily 
was so pleased to look at it, she could hardly speak for 
joy. Her father just then came in, and kissing her affec- 
tionately, said, ‘‘ You are our hyacinth, dear Emily.” 

‘* My dear father,” she answered, in a low voice, ‘I 
wish I may give you as much pleasure as this plant has 
given me.”—S. S. Advocate. 











Morality. 


LOVE TO OBEY. 


If there were no obedience in families, there would be 
no comfort there. If pupils refused to obey the directions 
of their teacher, they would lose the benefit of his instruc- 
tion. They would deserve to be deprived of the privilege 
of attending school. If, in nations, the laws were not re- 
garded, there would be no safety for the people. 'There- 
fore, the principle of obedience is the principle of order 
and happiness. 

It should be received in love. Attend to the com- 
mand of your parents cheerfully and immediately. Show 
no unwillingness, either in manner or countenance. Con- 
vince them that it is your pleasure to know. their will, 
and to do it. I once heard a little boy say, ‘1 willdo, 
mother, as you bade me, when I have done one or two 
little things.” . ‘Then I feared he was not obedient. : 

Afterward I heard his mother ask him earnestly, ‘ did 
you do as I directed you?’’ I did not hear his answer, 
but I knew then that he was not an obedient child. For 
if he had loved to obey, his mother would not have feared 
that he disregarded her commands. She would not have 
thought it necessary to inquire if he had forgotten them. 
For if our heart is with our duty, it will not be neglected. 
Therefore, my children, love to obey. It is treating your 
dearest friends unkindly, to comply with their wishes un- 
willingly, and with a frowning brow. Let your parents 
and instructors see that you are thankful to.them for tak- 
ing the trouble to direct and advise you. No greater evil 
could happen to you than for them to withdraw their con- 
trol. ‘A child left to himself,” says the wisest of men, 
‘‘ bringeth his parents to shame.” If your superiors gave 
you gold, you would thank them. But they impart to you 
of their wisdom, whenever they direct your conduct. And 
wisdom is of more value than gold.“ It cannot ‘be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls, 
for the price of wisdom is above rubies.” Thank thése 
who take the trouble to guide your childhood. Be atten- 
tive to their slightest wishes. Love to reverence the aged. 
Do honor to hoary heads. ‘‘ The hoary head isa crown 
of glory if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 
Show respect to magistrates, and to all who are in high 
places of authority. There would not be so many revolu- 
tions in nations if children only learned obedience. 

Love to distinguish yourselves by submission and rever- 
ence towards all to whom it isdue. Then you will be 
prepared to be orderly and respectable members of socie- 
ty. You will maintain good order in your own families, 
and just government in the land. And if you should live 
to be old, and have but a few gray locks where your bright 
hair now grows, you will deserve from the children around 
you the same cheerful obedience and grateful respect which 
you have yourself shown to others. Therefore, dear chil- 
dren, since obedience is so excellent a thing, do not rest 
satisfied until you have it. An unwilling service is not 
what is required, but to obey from the heart. This will . 
be well pleasing to your superiors and to God, the Father 
and master of us all.— London Teacher's Offering. 

















Editorial. 
A VISIT TO THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP. 

One morning, a bright rosy cheeked boy called at Mr. Har- 
man’s house, and said to him, “Mr. Harman, father sent me to 
ask you if it will be convenient for you to shoe our horse this 
afternoon ?” 

“I don’t know but I can do it this afternoon as well as any 
time,” said Mr, Harman. 

“ We shall be very much obliged to you, for we wish to drive 
to the river to-morrow morning.” 

“ Bring him along early then.” 

1 will, sir.” 

Edward Brace, for that was the boy’s name, had scarcely left 
the blacksmith’s house, before Richard Bates came in. He was 
a few months older than Edward. 

* Mr. Harman,” said he, “I come to tell you that you must 
shoe our horses this afternoon.” 

“ Well, if I must, I must,” said the good natured blacksmith. 

“You must shoe them better than you did the last time, or you 
will hear of it.” 

“Like enough.” 

* Jim will bring them, and you must shoe them right away.” 

“I have engaged to shoe Mr. Brace’s horse first.” 

“You won't shoe Mr. Brace’s horse first, neither; if you do, 
you shan’t have any more work from me.” 

Mr. Harman’s good nature was not disturbed by the swagger- 
ing manner of the boy. Mr. Bates he knew would correct his 
‘boy, if he knew how he conducted himself. 

“ Now mind what I tell you,” said Richard, as he left the 
house. 

“ What a very unpleasant boy that is,” said Mrs. Harman. 

“ He isn’t much like Edward Brace,” replied her husband. 

“1 guess he isn’t. Edward is the most pleasant, polite little 
fellow, Lever saw. It makes no difference whether his parents 
are with him or not.” 

“ Nor whether he is in a rich man’s house, or a poor man’s.” 

* It is all inthe bringing up.” 

“I don’t know that. There is a difference in the children 
themselves. Mr. Bates isa fine man, and means to bring up his 
children well. ‘i 

“I don’t know what he means to do; I know what he don’t 
do. Why, that boy spoke to you just as if you were his servant. 
I wouldn’t have allowed it.” 

“It is hardly worth while to mind what a poor foolish boy 
says: I have too much else to do.” 

*‘ He thinks because his father has a little more property than 
you have, he can order you round just as he pleases. I should 
teach him better.” 

“I have my own children to attend to; besides his father has 
always used me well. He lent me money, to build my shop, 
many years ago, when he couldvhave, got more for his money by 
letting another man have it, But there cones Edward with his 
horse.” 

Mr. Harman then went to his shop, and put on his leathern 
apron, and blew up his fire, and was ready to shoe the horse. 
Edward stood by, and kept the flies from the horse while the 
blacksmith was paring the hoof, and fitting on the shoe, and 
driving the nails, and clinching them, and rasping off the rough 
points. 

“ There,” said the smith, “those will stay on, till they come 
off, I guess.” “ 

“Thank you sir; now won't you please to help me on to his 
back 2” 

“Mr. Harman took him up, and placed him on the horse’s 
back, as easily as a child could move a doll, “Thank you, sir,” 
said Edward again, and he rode off. 

Pretty seon Jim came, leading Mr. Bates horses, and Richard 
came with him. 

“So you are ready to go at it, old fellow, are you ?” 

Mr. Harman made no reply, but proceeded to examine the 
hoofs of the horses, and to take off the old shoes. 

* Don’t be so rough,” said Richard, as Mr. Harman took his 

“pincers, and tore offa shoe in the usual manner. The black- 
smith did not notice him, but went on with his work. 

* Don’t pare that so close,” said he, as Mr. Harman began to 
pare the hoof, so as to fit the shoe properly. — 

“I guess I know what I am about,” said the smith. 

“IT know what I am about too, and I know how I will have my 
work done,” said the insolent boy. 

“ Stop you, pull that nail out,” said he, as Mr. Harman was 
driving a nail, that caused the horse to wince a little. He drew 
out the nail, but not because he was ordered to do so. Indoing 
it again, it went in the same place. 

“Pull that out again. If you dont know how to drive a nail 
better than that, Ill drive it myself.” 

“Pll tell you what it is, youngster,” said Mr. Harman, putting 
down the hoof, and raising himself upright, “do you steer 
straight out of this shop, and go home, or it will be the worse 
for you.” 

“Pm not afraid,” said Richard, moving backwards, towards 
the door as he supposed. “I should like to see you dare to touch 
me.” 

The blacksmith whose good nature was now exhausted, start- 
ed towards him. He turned to run, but stumbled and fell into a 
half hogshead of dirty water, which was kept for the purpose of 
cooling the heated tongs of the smith. His heels stood up in the 
air, while his head and shoulders were under water. Mr, Har- 








man took hold of his heels, and pull him out. He did not look 
very handsome, nor feel very happy as he came out; for his face 
and clothes were almost as black, as if he had been ina large 
inkstand. “There,” said the smith, “I think you have been well 
punished for your sauciness; if I did not think so, I would cuff 
your ears. Go home now, and don’t be seen here again, till you 
have learned to behfive yourself properly.” 

Richard did not wait to be told a second time; but took him- 
self off in a hurry. J. Ae 

EE 


LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 

Greensboro, Vt. April 19th, 1847. 
Mr. Wit11s,—I am a lame boy. For more than three years I 
have not been able to do anything to help my father, and he has 
been very kind to me; he bas paid a great deal of money for 
medicine, and yet I have nine ulcers discharging on and about 
my hip; besides he has paid for your interesting paper two years. 
I do not think he can afford to take it any more, and my brother, 
older than me, and myself, shall be so lonesome without it, moth- 
er said I might cleanse some of the bottles which I have had of 
Sand’s Sarsaparilla, to take and fill them with maple honey, and 
send them to you; and if you can afford to send me the paper 
for them, I shall be very grateful. If not, you may keep it, to- 
gether with my thanks, for the pleasure your paper has already 

afforded me. - An unfortunate boy, Henry W. Stevens. 


[The Editor is very sorry for the sufferings of his young friend, 
and hopes he will be patient, and trust in God for deliverance 
from his trials. A Receipt for the Companion for one year has 
been sent in the paper. The “maple honey” will keep in re- 
membrance him who sent it.] 





Tue Mar Festiva; 4 Musical Recreation for Flower Time. 
By James C. Johnson. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 29 Corn- 
hil, B. H. Greene, and 4.. Tompkins. 

This little book describes the work of preparation for the May 
Festival, which in the rigid climate of New England, had better 
be celebrated on the last day than the first day of May. It con- 
tains also a variety of songs set to music. The following is the 


first song. 
MAY MORNING. 


Come ye lads and lasses all, 
Come ye lasses all! 

While the sun shines gaily, 

And the breeze flows treely, 

Sing we joyous as the day, 

O the lovely month of May. 

Lovely, lovely, gentle month of May! 
Lovely, lovely, gentie month of May. 


In the cool and fragrant morn, 
In the fragrant morn! 
Let each eye beam brightly, 
And each heart beat lightly, 
Ne’er suspecting ill or snare; 
Nature’s walks are free from care. 
Bless thee, gentle, gentle month of May! &c. 


‘Oh how happy every hour, 
Happy every hour! 
Roam we through the valley, 
Where the brook leaps gaily, 
And, amid the verdant glen, 
Shout, ’til! ring the woods again. 
Welcome, welcome, fairest month of May! &c. 
Come ye lads and lasses all, 
Come ye lasses all! 
Whale the sun shines gaily, 
And the breeze flows freely, 
Sing we, joyous as the day, 
O the lovely month of May. 
Lovely, lovely, gentle month of May ! &c. 








Variety. 
THEY DIDN'T SEND ME ONE. 


Some time ago, a gentleman in New Jersey received an appli- 
cation from a clergyman residing in a Western State, for a par- 
cel of books, to be distributed among the children of his Sabbath 
School. The books were sent. The children were informed of 
their safe arrival, (and those only who are acquainted with such 
places in the West, know of the glad feeling which information 
of this kind produces in the minds of such children,) and of the 
day they were to receive them. The great and important day at 
length arrived. The scholars were assembled in the rough 
school-house, and their names having previously been written in 
the books, they were called up one by one to receive them. It 
was a happy time for all,as the happy pastor thought. But 
when the festival was over, and the children had mostly taken 
their departure, he noticed one little girl lagging behind, crying. 
He inquired the cause of her sorrow. “ Ont Mr. S.” was the 
reply, “ they didn’t send me one!” He had passed her by in the 
distribution of the books, and it was too late to remedy the mat- 
ter then, for the books were all given away. He was debating 
in his own mind what to do, when a little fellow standing beside 
him, held out his book, and exclaimed, “ Here Mr. S. rub my 
name out and give her this.” It was done, and it would not be a 
very difficult thing to tell which was the happiest—the girl who, 
having not, received, or the boy, who, having received, gave 
away,—Christian Intelligencer. 

—_—_—_ 


CHILDREN OF A MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


Now suppose, my dear children, that you had an affecti 
grandfather and grandmother, and they voaed you to eden ae 
stay a year with them, and they would give you a thousand pret- 
ty things, and do everything to make you as happy as it is pos: 
sible any little child can be; if you did not love your grandpa- 
rents, and love to please them, and were doing a great man 
naughty things, so that they would not love you, suppose oa 
that you could be happy with them ? or that they could be hap 
to have you with them? No, dear children, no; there can be y 
happiness without love. If you do notlove the Saviour, He can- 














not love you; for he says, “I love them that love me;” and He 
will not let you live in those beautiful valaces, for He prepares 
them for none that do not love Him. But, perhaps you will say, 
I am such a little boy or little girl that I do not know how to 
love Him. I once saw a little boy like some I see here, who be- 
gan to feel that he had a wicked heart and could not go to heav- 
en, and he went weeping to his sister to talk with her about it. 
Seeing him in great distress, she asked him what was the mat- 
ter, what troubled him? After hesitating and sobbing aloud, he 
replied, “J feel as though I want to be a Christian,and I don't 
know how to begin.” His sister pointed him to the Saviour. He 
had no parents to ask, for they were both dead. But he went to 
his minister and he instructed him; but it was not until he went 
to the Saviour himself, that he found the way.—Mother’s Mag. 


as 


BEWARE OF THE BEAR. 

Once, when about fourteen, I was out with some other lads, 
hunting racoons. We had a dog with us; he would follow the 
racoons until they would run up some tree, when he would stand 
at the foot of it and bark. We carried & burning torch, to show 
us the way, and to keep off the wolves by its light. As we were 
hunting about, I took hold of the top of an old fallen tree, and 
gave it a pull, when up sprung a great black bear! I ran towards 
the light, and the bear ran into the darkness of the woods; and 
so [ escaped. Children, every one who tempts you to do any 
thing wrong, tries to hurt you; he is like the bear, he would in- 
jure you. And whenever I see any one tempting you to sin, I 
wish to call out to you, “ Beware of the Bear!” The other day 
I saw a little boy who had been struck by another until his nose 
bled. Several little fellows gathered around him, and one wick- 
ed little lad said to him—*Go and flog him! Id fight him! 
I'd make his nose bleed, too! Now that bad boy was the Bear! 
And so whenever any one tempts you to sin, remember that if 
you follow them, you will be hurt; and that to besafe, you must 
run from them. They go away tu deeds of darkness; follow 
them not; but run to the light of truth, and you shall be safe. 
pg they tempt you, remember my warning—* Beware of 

e Bear! 


—<f——__ 


THE CAREFUL DEACON. 


I heard a story the other day, which seems too good to be lost. 
A church in the country had just engaged a good minister, who 
had not attended long, when, atter preaching on a Saturday, the 
deacon gave him a pull and said— 

“T want to speak with you.” | 

After going aside, the deacon says— 

“Brother, 1 saw something about you to-day, that hurt my 
feelings.” 

“ What was it, my dear brother,” said the minister in surprise : 
“do tell me.” 

“It was about your arm, while you were preaching, J saw it.” 

The poor minister became still more alarmed and anxious to 
know in what way he had hurt the dear old father’s feelings. 

The deacon pointed to his elbow. “There it is yet,” said he. 

The minister begen to brush his sleeve. 

“ Stop,” said the deacon, “you can’t mend it now; there isa 
hole in your coat right on the elbow. I aim hurt to see our min- 
ister have to wear such a coat. Now I want you to go to — 
and pick you out a coat pattern, and I’ll pay for it.” 


_The minister thanked him kindly, and was entirely relieved of 
his fright. 


—— 
P’S AND Q’S. 
* You must mind your p’s and q’s now, Miss Eliza;” said an 
elder sister to a girl. “ Indeed,” she replied, “I suppose, then, 


I must be pert and quarrelsome /” “ No,” was the rejoinder of a 
third ; “ you must be polite and quiet.” 


spacings ' 

Tue Act or a Fienp.—Two boys of Mr. John Fliter died on 
Friday night at Albany, from the effects of spirituous liquor, ad- 
ministered to them by some person unknown. 


Poetrp. 
THE ANNOYER. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth, 

And comes, unbidden, everywhere, 
Like thought’s mysterious birth. 

The moonlight sea and the sunset sky 
Are written with Love’s words, 

And you hear his voice unceasingly, 
Like song in the time of birds, 


He peeps into the warrior’s heart 
From the tip of a stooping plume, , 

And the serried spears, and the many men 
May not deny him room. 

He’il come to his tent in the weary night, 
And be busy in his dream; 

And he'll float to his eye in morning light 
Like a fay on a silver beam. 


He hears the sound of the hunter’s gun, 
And rides on the echo back, 

And sighs in his ear like a stirring leaf, 
And flits in his woodland track. 

The shade of the wood, and the sheen of the river, 
The cloud, and the open sky— 

He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver, 
Like the light of your very eye. ‘ 


The fisher hangs over the leaning boat, 
And ponders the silver sea, 

For Love is under the surface hid, 
And a spell of thought has he. 

He heaves the wave like a bosom sweet, 
And speaks in the ripple low, 

Till the bait is gone from the crafty line, 
And the hook hangs bare below. 


He blurs the paint of the scholars’book, 
And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, 
And profanes the cell of the holy man, 
In the shape of a lady fair. 
In the darkest night, and the bright daylight, 
In earth, and sea, and sky, 
In every home of human thought, 
Will Love be lurking nigh. 














[The Legendary, 1828. 
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